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EDITORIAL 
[oe members of the Lirz OF THE SprrtIt Conference w 


gathered at Spode House in September last, came t 

gether to consider the question of “Prayer in Mode 
Times’. The theme was suggested by the changes in mode 
Catholic life, the return to the Bible and the Liturgy, the em 
phasis on Catholic Action, the renewal of interest in the co 
templative life. Although the essential elements of prayer nev: 
change, it is inevitable that the ways into prayer and the mod 
of continuing a life of prayer will change in different ages an 
races. There seemed, therefore, to be a need to review the prese 
situation to discover whether new approaches and new techniqu 
existed and if so whether they were sufficiently genuine and wel 
grounded as to be encouraged and developed. 

A cursory glance at the following pages, which contain th: 
majority of the papers delivered at the Conference, may leaw 
the impression that no change in the prayer of Catholics is a 
yet discernible in the middle of the twentieth century. The stres 
in all the papers is mainly on the tradition of the doctrine of prayer 
which has been largely developed since the later middle ages 
But in fact some leaders were given by the speakers which were 
developed in the ensuing discussions. Thus the second part of 
Father Peter Lawler’s paper opened a fruitful discussion on a 
return to a direct and simple doctrine of grace ‘as a share in the 
life of our Lord as the essential of prayer that connects most 
readily with the modern insistence on the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body as the heart of the Christian life. Again, Father Michael 
Hollings’s suggestion that the modern method, so universally 
accepted by Catholic Action, of the Gospel Enquiry forms the 
basis of a new technique of communal meditation was a pointer 
to a possible development in prayer in tune with present changes. 
The psychological approach of Baroness von der Héydt was 
also topical since everyone today is acquiring smatterings of 
psychological knowledge. . 

But the fact remains that the pattern of prayer will never vary 
in itself. The Christian must needs pass through the purgation of 
the Cross to reach the unity of the Resurrection. The only thing 
that is required for modern man is that this pattern be revealed 
in a simple and acceptable manner. Expositions naturally tend to 
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ecome more complicated as the years go by and various minds 
alyse the facts and experience of what they are studying. It is 
erhaps time to produce simpler expositions of the life of prayer 

t will link up easily with the other aspects of the Christian life 
hich are now playing such important parts in the Church— 
e Mystical Body, the Scriptures, the Liturgy. This issue of 
HE Lire may perhaps serve as an introduction to such a simplifica- 
on. 


oP iu. ae 
THE ESSENTIALS OF PRAYER 


PETER LAWLER 


SPENT this morning preparing some lectures on John Locke. 
He is, I think, a dull writer but I found a passage in his Intro- 
duction to the Essay which expresses very nearly my own 
eelings in reading this opening paper. ‘Everyone’, he says, 

ust not hope to be a Boyle or a Sydenham, and in an age 
hich produces such masters as the great Huygenius and the 
comparable Mr Newton, with some other of that strain, 
is ambition enough to be employed as an underlabourer in 
learing the ground a little.’ At this conference then which has 
rought together so many Boyles and Sydenhams of the 
piritual life I shall try only to clear the ground a little. 

Let us begin—in the fashionable manner—with our present 
ituation. Many of us have not met before. Suppose we engage 
pon our first conversation. There is an imperative need to find 
opics of conversation no matter how inconsequential. As 
cquaintance grows into friendship, however, small talk becomes 

ecessary. Pauses in the conversation cease to be embarrassing. 
nd if, over a period of time, friendship should grow into intim- 
cy then often there will be no need for words at all. Simply 
here is a shared happiness in being together. Now this constant 
juman experience of a growing intimacy is basic to that classic 
srogress in man’s communion with God which has emerged 
rom. Christian experience and the writings of the saints. 

It may be convenient to picture the progress as a ladder. 
[he first rung on the ladder is discursive mental prayer. To attain 
his it is usually recommended (at any rate since the fifteenth 
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century) that a person should follow one or other of the accept 
methods: methods, that is, of employing the memory, unde? 
standing and will in the business of prayer. This type of men 
prayer is ‘discursive’ in that the work of thinking and reaso in 
is dominant. The second rung is usually referred to as affectiw 
prayer. This rather unsatisfactory name implies that the emphas: 
in this type of prayer has shifted from the reasoning and thinkin: 
faculty to the will; that the acts which make up prayer of thi 
kind are acts of will rather than acts of mind. 

The reason for this transition, of course, is, that, as through 
discursive prayer, the spiritual truths gain a firmer and firme: 
grip on the mind, less time is needed to review them and th: 
time of prayer is increasingly taken up with the consequent act: 
of adoration and sorrow and love. To pass, at the right time: 
from discursive to affective prayer is one of the most importan 
points in this classic progress, since to remain unduly in dis- 
cursive prayer is to invite a puzzled frustration of effort whict 
not infrequently leads to fatal discouragement. For initiation intc 
affective prayer, there are again approved methods. Several 
recommendations are to be found round about the fourth week 
in the Spiritual Exercises and the Sulpician method also has 
particular relevance to affective prayer. The next stage beyond 
this is one of lessening activity. The acts which constitute affective 
prayer become less varied, more repetitive and gradually fewer 
in number. This is the transition to the third rung of the ladder 
—the prayer of simplicity. This type of prayer has been well 
portrayed by Bossuet: ‘One must accustom oneself to nourish 
the soul by a simple loving gaze on God and on Jesus Christ; 
to attain this result, one must gently free the soul from reasonings, 
from arguments and from the multitude of affections (i.e. acts of 
will) in order to keep it simple, respectful and attentive and 
thus have it draw closer and closer to God, its first principle and 
its last end. . . . Meditation is excellent in its proper time, and 
highly profitable at the outset of the spiritual life; but one must 
not linger there since the soul by its fidelity in mortifying and in 
recollecting itself; ordinarily becomes the recipient of a purer 
and a more intimate kind of prayer which one may call the 
prayer of simplicity, and which consists in a simple view, regard 
or loving thought on some divine object, be it God himself, or 
some of his mysteries, or any other Christian truth. The soul 
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puts aside reasoning and employs a gentle contemplation which 
keeps it at peace, attentive and docile to the divine operations and 
mpressions which the Holy Ghost communicates; it does little 
d receives much; its labour is sweet yet very fruitful; and since 
approaches nearer to the source of all light, of all grace, and 
of all virtue, it receives a still greater share in all these gifts.’ 
The whole progress of prayer so far, then, has been a process 
of simplification. ‘The simplification of reasoning led to the stage 
of affective acts and the simplication of affective acts has led 
10w to the prayer of simplicity. 
_ The next stage—the fourth rung of the ladder—is concerned 
more with God’s action. It is the stage of infused contemplation. 
m the passage already quoted, Bossuet called the prayer of sim- 
plicity “a gentle contemplation’. Indeed by many writers since 
he seventeenth century, especially the Carmelites, the prayer of 
implicity is called acquired contemplation. It is clearly a form of 
jontemplation—a ‘simple view’. This simple view, Bossuet noted, 
Keeps the soul docile to the divine operations’. This is to say that 
prepares and disposes the soul for infused contemplation. The 
ransition between these two forms of contemplation—acquired 
ind passive—is again well portrayed by Bossuet: “Then we must 
ot scatter our efforts in trying to produce other acts or different 
lispositions, but we must simply be mindful of the presence of 
sod, remaining exposed to his divine gaze, continuing in this 
levout thought as long as our Lord gives us such a grace; not 
astening to do anything except what is done in us, since this is 
| prayer with God alone, a union which eminently contains all 
he other special dispositions and prepares the soul for that 
bassive state wherein God becomes the sole Master of our inner 
fe and wherein he operates more particularly. In this state, the 
ess the creatures labours, the more powerfully does God act; 
nd since God’s operation constitutes a rest, the soul becomes, in 
is kind of prayer, in a way like unto him, and receives during 
t wonderful graces.’ 
In the Living Flame St John of the Cross makes clear that this 
ourth stage of prayer is essentially a gift of God, something which 
annot be attained by any human effort. “There is between the 
o states (acquired and infused contemplation) all the difference 
hich exists between divine and human work, between natural 
nd supernatural operation. Such souls do not act of themselves 
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but are under the action of the Holy Ghost; he is the princil 
agent, the guide, the mover in this state, and ceases not to wail 
over them and lead them as so many instruments in his has 
towards perfection through Faith and the Divine Law, thro 
the Spirit which God imparts to each one.’ 

We have seen then that this stage is predominantly concern 
with God’s activity in the soul. What is it that God does in t 
soul? God produces in the soul an obscure yet vivid becau 
quasi-experimental knowledge of himself.1 By this knowle 
God draws from the soul freely a love beyond anything knoy 
in the earlier stages of prayer. In the first of his Sermons on 
Song of Songs, St Bernard describes this.love as a “canticle of lo: 
of love which the anointing of grace alone teaches and experie 
alone makes the soul familiar with. Those who have had expez 
ence of it know it well; let those who have not had that happine 
earnestly desire it, not to know it, but to experience it. It is not 
cry from the mouth but the gladness of the heart; not the soundi 
of the lips but the impulse and emotion of joys within; not a co! 
cert of words, but of wills moving in harmony. It is not heai 
without, nor does it make a sound in public. Only she wl 
sings and he in whose honour it is sung that is the Bridegroo> 
and the bride, hear the accents of that song.’ Such quotation 
emphasise the common teaching that this fourth stage is beyom 
adequate description. 

It might seem from what has been said so far that once a sow 
has entered upon this fourth stage of prayer—infused contempla 
tion—the spiritual life is nothing but joy and light. In the writing 
of the saints however nothing is more clear than that this is ne 
the case. There is no sanctity without the cross. Prayer such ¢ 
we have just described obviously demands great purity. In orde 
to effect the necessary purification and in order to prepare soul 
for still greater heights of contemplation God sends variou 
trials—‘nights’ as they are called by St John of the Cross. H 
distinguishes two nights and the first of these—because it is mear 


1 “Delivered from the world of sense and the world of thought, the soul enters into th 
mysterious darkness of a holy ignorance, and dismissing all scientific knowledge, 
loses itself in Him who can neither be seen nor apprehended; it gives itself over con 
pletely to this Sovereign Object and belongs no longer to itself or to any other. It 
united to the Unknown by the noblest part of its being in virtue of its renouncemel 
of knowledge; finally it draws forth from this utter ignorance a knowledge that tl 
intellect would not be able to attain.’ 


Pseudo-Denis—Mystical Theology, ¢.1 
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detach the soul from things of sense—he calls the night of the 
nses. In this night the soul is afflicted with aridity coupled with a 
onfused longing for God. Often there are severe temptations— 
gainst faith or hope or chastity. Sometimes scruples deprive the 
oul of peace. The purpose of all this suffering St John explains 
y a famous comparison: “The first action of material fire on 
uel is to dry it, to expel from it all the water and all the moisture. 
t blackens it at once and soils it, and drying it by little and little 
akes it light and consumes all its foulness and blackness which 
re contrary to itself. Finally, having heated and set on fire its 
utward surface, it transforms the whole into itself and makes it 
beautiful as itself. The fuel under these conditions retains neither 
ctive nor passive qualities of its own, except bulk and weight, 
nd assumes all the properties of fire. It becomes dry, being dry 
glows, and glowing, burns; luminous, it gives light and burns 
ore quickly than before. All this is the property and effect of 
e. It is in this way that we have to reason about the divine fire 
f contemplative love, which before it unites with and transforms 
e soul into itself, purges away all its contrary qualities. It expels 
ts impurities, blackens it and obscures it, and thus its condition 
apparently worse than it was before. For a while the divine 
urgation is removing all the evil and vicious humours, which, 
ecause so deeply rooted and settled in the soul, were neither seen 
or felt, but now in order to their expulsion and annihilation, 
re rendered clearly visible in the dim light of the divine con- 
emplation; the soul—though no worse in itself nor in the sight 
£ God—seeing at last what it never saw before, looks upon itself 
ot only as unworthy of his regard, but even as a loathsome object 
d that God does loath it.’ (Dark Night, ii, 10.) 
As a result of all this, then, prayer loses its facility and becomes 
yainful; the virtues once attractive seem hard and forbidding. 
[he duration of this trial varies according to the designs of God— 
he saints have been so afflicted for long periods; though often in 
ouls called to a less exalted degree of holiness, these sufferings 
re correspondingly less severe and less prolonged. If the heights 
sf contemplation are to be reached this is not the end of suffering 
the soul must yet pass through the still more terrible night of 
he spirit. But between these two nights there is a period of 
yeace and joy which is mainly characterized, according to St 
Teresa, by the suspension of the activity of the interior and exterior 
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faculties and by the vividly felt presence of God within the soug 

God calls some souls further still. These must first pass througg 
the night of the spirit. In the mind there is the pain of Go 
purity, too blindingly bright to the weakness and dulln 
of the souls, and in the will the pain of spiritual dereliction 
Prayer, we are told, becomes almost impossible. 

These two nights—with their intervals of consolation— 
may regard as the transition from the fourth rung on the ladde 
of prayer to what seems to be the final attainment of the mystic: 
life, an immediate preparation for the Beatific Vision: this fift 
stage is usually referred to as the ‘transforming union’ or 
‘spiritual marriage’. These names point to the intimacy of thi 
final union. It is a blending of two lives, explained by St Teres 
through this comparison: “Here it is like water descending fro: 
heaven into a river or spring, where one is so mixed with th 
other that it cannot be discovered which is the river-water ana 
which is the rain-water.’ (Interior Castle, 7.) Such then in 
outline is the progress of prayer. 

All that, of course, is an extremely rough outline, taking ne 
account of the differences in terminology to be found in various 
schools of spirituality, taking no account either of points of 
controversy. But perhaps as a working guide, easily remembered, 
that image of a ladder with five rungs will suffice. From dis- 
cursive meditation to affective prayer—from affective prayer to: 
the prayer of simplicity—from the prayer of simplicity to} 
infused contemplation—from infused contemplation through the; 
two nights with their interval of light to the final union of the’ 
spiritual marriage. That is the rough pattern according to which 
souls normally seem to progress in prayer—though of course 
God is in no way restricted to it and each soul differs. 

Now what of the essentials of prayer? Most of us feel that 
we are a long way down the ladder—surely it isn’t necessary to 
know even that amount of ascetical theology before we pray— 
and anyway, don’t there seem to be things we have left out? 
Where for example does the liturgy fit in? And vocal prayer? 
And the need that grows from prayer and finds expression in the 
Mass—the need for sacrifice? According to the books there is a 
multitude of points to be looked to—proximate and remote 
pteparations and so on. Where amid all these things are the essen- 
tials of prayer? I would like to suggest that the essential of our 
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rayer is that it should be, in the fullest and deepest sense, 
hristian: that it should conform to the prayer of Christ. During 
the changes in a soul’s progress through prayer, two elements 
re constant in different degrees of emphasis—the mind and the 
ill: knowing and loving. That is because prayer as we said in 
e beginning is a communion with God and two persons are 
ited only by knowing and loving each other. But these two 
lements are found in their perfection only in the prayer of Christ. 
No one knows the Father except the Son’; for the Son is 
he Word :—‘the radiance of his Father’s splendour and the full 
xpression of his being.’ And the mutual love of Father and Son 
s the Holy Spirit. For the Three Persons of the Blessed Trinity, 
owing and Loving constitute the closest possible union— 
ity of substance. Non in unius singularitate personae sed in unius 
Trinitate substantiae. 
So Christ’s prayer is the most perfect communion with God. 
ur prayer must be conformed to his: that is surely the essential. 
sirst knowing God. There is no doubt that to pray we must know 
bout God; but more than that is necessary. We must know God, 
e must have what one can only call a sense of God. In his book 
iving Christianity Count de la Bedoyere has pointed out that a 
ack of this sense can easily lead to a dangerous unreality about 
Il the spiritual life. There is urgent need to grow in a sense of the 
ajesty and sanctity and nearness of God. If our lives are lived 
in this awareness of God, there will be no need for an elaborate 
preparation at time of prayer. Prayer will simply be an intensifica- 
tion of that recollection in God. To go through lengthy intro- 
ductory exercises would be like leaving a person in whose 
company we had been for a long time, solely in order to make a 
fresh entry at each new conversation. 

Secondly, loving God. From the Son’s knowledge of the 
Father there ows his love, which is the Holy Spirit. And as our 
cnowledge of God (our sense of God) grows, so there will flow 
fom. it our love, the image of his Spirit. And so the essential 
snergies of our prayer, knowing and loving, increasingly con- 
formed to Christ’s perfect knowing and loving, will carry us 
‘0 closer and closer union with God. But such conformity by 
nere imitation is far from laying hold on the really essential 
cnowing and loving of prayer. This, more than anything else, 
s what I want to say. It is not the Christian vocation merely 
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to be like Christ. It is the Christian vocation to put on Christ, t 
be drawn up into him, to live in him that he may live in wu 
We have come to that fact which is the source of all Christi 
living; that fact which gives new depths of meaning to eve 
Christian act—the fact of grace. 

How by grace do we live in Christ and he in us? It is a sharin 
of his life. And what is his life? It is that knowing and loving 
the Father we have spoken of. So grace is a sharing in his knowin; 
and his loving. We know the father with his shared knowing; w: 
love the Father with his shared loving. He knows and loves th 
Father in and through us. By grace then we share the life of Goe 
and because we share his life we are his sons, and because we ar¢ 
his sons, God has sent the Spirit of his Son into our hearts, crying 
Abba, Father. 

There, surely, in Galatians 4, 6, is the essential of Christi 
prayer: that it is the prayer of Christ, coming from his Spirii 
of Love, which Spirit we share by grace. That is the essential o9 
all Christian prayer, vocal, mental, and in the oneness of his 
Spirit, liturgical. It will be for other papers to expound the 
particular expressions of this essential fact. 

To sum up, the traditional path of progress through prayer is a 
series of stages differing in the manner and emphasis of knowing 
and loving. The essential of all our prayer—whatever its stage— 
is that it should be in the fullest sense Christian, conformed to 
Christ’s knowing and loving of the Father which is his Divine 
life. This conformity to Christ—the essential of our prayer—is 
not merely a matter of imitation. It is, whether recognized by the 
Christian or not, a real sharing in Christ’s knowing and loving. 
Christ knows and loves and so prays in and through every prayer 
of the Christian—vocal, mental, and in a special manner liturgical. 
So progress in prayer can surely mean nothing other than a 
progressive realization and living of the fact of grace. 

I would like to end with a plea that all our presentation of 
doctrine in writing and preaching should be built on a simple 
yet vivid explanation of the doctrine of grace. That grace is a 
sharing of God’s one life—that a shared life means the closest 
possible union between the sharers (the branches of the vine, the 
members of the Body) that we are redeemed only because of 
our oneness in and with Christ—that all God’s economy of salva- 
tion (Mass, sacraments, prayer, and engraced activity) has no 
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purpose or result other than to deepen our oneness in and with 
Christ. If this wonderful truth had the place in our preaching 
and writing that it should have, at least two results of incalculable 
value would follow. Firstly, there would be a great deepening 
and vivifying of the spirituality of our people. They would 
pray, conscious of Christ's prayer in them; they would not merely 
attend Mass but would know that one with Christ the Priest 
they offered Mass and one with Christ the Victim they are 
offered. They would know the teaching Church for the living 
Christ it is; they would know sacramental absolution for the 
living contact it is with Christ redeeming; they would know 
Holy Communion for the deepening of their common life in and 
with Christ—something so much more than a private devotion. 
They would know that Christ lives in their ordinary living, that 
he works in their work, that he suffers in their sufferings, that he 
is glad in their joy: that all their lives are endowed now with the 
dignity and redemptive power of God’s only-begotten Son. 
If our people’s religion had all that inwardness and vividness 
and oneness with ordinary living, would the leakage be as large 
as it is—would the liturgical movement find the going so hard 
—would there not be more sense of community—would not the 
good layman more easily be accorded his true place in the 
Church’s life and have an apostolate other than merely ‘helping 
the priest’? Is it not a fact that many of our people have no 
notion of grace except as a white liquid poured into the soul at 
Baptism, soiled by venial sin and lost by mortal sin? There is no 
adequate explanation of grace in the catechism—a ‘gift of God 
freely bestowed for our sanctification and salvation’: but what 
sort of gift? and how does it sanctify and save? 

And the second result of preaching and writing the doctrine of 
grace would be an end, of the calamitous fragmentation of 
Christian teaching. Our incorporation into Christ by grace is the 
sole source of all our Christian living. That is why prayer cannot 
be adequately understood or practised except as bound up with 
the Mass and sacraments and the daily actions of ordinary living. 
Mr Watkin has expressed the matter with clarity and force: “A 
sufficient Catholic education, which imparts a living organic and 
interior knowledge of the Catholic religion, is now literally a 
matter of life and death. The Catholic today as he grows out of his 
childish acceptance must either go in to an interior vision of 
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Catholic truth or go out of the Church. However many individua: 
exceptions there may still be due to the interference of other 
factors, the alternative faces us ienxorably. Come in or go out 
You cannot stay on the surface. There is no foothold left there: 
The Catholic religion is no aggregate of isolated dogmas. It is 
an organism of the truth in which every doctrine is determine 
by its place in the whole and derives its meaning from that 
whole. Therefore no knowledge of isolated dogmas can disclos 
the meaning of the Catholic religion as a whole, or of thos 
dogmas themselves. We might as well hope to understand 
bodily organ from a mere description of its shape, size an 
composition without regard to its function in the body. But thi 
organic knowledge of the organism of living Catholic truth: 
must be an interior knowledge which penetrates to the centre, 
whence the whole and its parts are perceived and become mutu- 
ally intelligible. Our knowledge of an animal is very imperfect! 
as compared with our knowledge of man. For our knowledge of 
the former is of necessity largely external. Though we can indeed | 
discover the functions of the animal’s bodily organs, in relation) 
to the whole body, we cannot apprehend the life of the organism | 
from within. This however we can do in the case of the human. 
organism, because being human we know it from within. Since, 
by grace, we are incorporated into the Catholic organism, its 
soul, the Holy Spirit, dwells in our own, and we ourselves are 
members receiving a vital influx from the Head, Jesus Christ. 
The Catholic is thus able to apprehend directly the vital principle 
of the Catholic religion, to experience Catholicism from within as 
a living whole. In the Liturgy—particularly in the psalm read 
on roughly half the days in the year—Psalm 118—there is a 
recurrent prayer for ‘intellectus’-—intellect. This is precisely that 
interior and vital knowledge of which I am speaking. It is, in 
nee presented as the source of life: “give me intellect and I shall 
Wee 

The conclusion then would seem to be that the essential of our 
prayer is the essential of every other Christian act—incorporation 
by grace into Christ. The more vivid our living of that fact, the 
more our prayer will progress, at any rate to some extent, through 
that simplification and suffering outlined in the beginning. So 
that with an ever-increasing identification our voice will become 
the voice of that Spirit by which alone we cry Abba, Father. 
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METHODS OF MEDITATION 


MicwHaet Ho.iincs 


‘Put all thy heart’s confidence in the Lord, on thy own skill relying 
never; wilt thou but keep him in thy thoughts wherever thou goest, 
he will show thee the straight path.’ (PROVERBS 3, 4.) 


E live today in a world which has lost the ability to 

\ \ | meditate. Such a generalization must exclude the 

individual souls who are trying to follow the advice 
of Proverbs, ‘keep him in thy thoughts wherever thou goest’, 
and those who have entered religion. But taken by and large it is 
a fair commentary on the present situation, as can be seen from 
the following extract from a broadcast talk, given some years 
ago by Bertrand Russell: “As men grow more industrialized and 
regimented, the kind of delight which is common in children 
becomes impossible to adults, because they are always thinking 
of the “next thing” and cannot let themselves be absorbed in the 
moment. This habit of “thinking of the next thing” is more fatal 
to any kind of aesthetic excellence than any other habit of mind 
that can be imagined, and if art, in any important sense, is to 
survive, it will not be by the foundation of solemn academies, 
but by recapturing the capacity for wholehearted joys and sorrows 
which prudence and foresight have all but destroyed.’! 

This has a direct bearing upon the subject of meditation in the 
world today, because the tendency which he deplores has 
intensified since he spoke. As a result, a large proportion of the 
community has become ‘soul-less’, conditioned against grace, 
unaware of sin, of redemption, of God himself. Their thoughts 
are on sex or the cinema; their meditation on the Pools form each 
week. Yet, against this, there is the increasing clamour of those 
who believe and those who want to believe; the clamour once 
made by the Apostles to Christ, and now made to the priest: 
‘Father, teach us to pray’, ‘Father, how can I meditate, what do 
[ do, how do I begin?’, ‘Father, is meditation possible in the strain 
and rush of life, when all my thought is on how to make both 
ends meet?’ 

It is with an eye on this situation, the situation of the ordinary 

1 Bertrand Russell. Authority and the Individual, p. 49. 
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person who wants desperately to know how to be quiet with Go 
that we must approach the question of meditation. If, therefor 
some time is spent in considering old ways of prayer, do not thim 
the point is being missed. It is necessary to see how the earli 
centuries of the Church set about praying, so that we can unde 
stand that they too had to adapt themselves as the centuries wen. 
past. As each brief outline is presented, therefore, the though: 
provoked should be: ‘How would this method or lack of methoc 
fit into modern society?’ It must be a constructive question. I 
none of the cagegories apply to our situation, it is vital to amal- 
gamate them, or simplify them, or build a new way to reach God! 
From the study of the basic and ancient ideas on meditativ 
prayer, it is essential to come down to the immediate problem of 
Mr Brown of London Town or Miss Smith of Stafford who want 
guidance in their difficult task of fitting their material existenc 
to a spiritual life, so that they grow in oneness with Christ, are: 
incorporated into him. 
Meditation is not a product of the counter-Reformation. It; 
is an immediate consequence of God’s creation of a rational 
animal called man. Considered loosely, the term “meditation’’ 
can be co-extensive with mental prayer, though it is often used| 
in a more restricted sense in these days. Tanquerey says that mental 
prayer is: ‘a silent elevation and application of our mind and heart 
to God in order to offer him our homages and to promote his 
glory by our advancement in virtue’.2 This definition, however, 
goes very little further than the general idea put forward in the 
Catechism. Perhaps it could be said that vocal prayer is excluded 
as such, but that all other forms, including ejaculations used to 
focus the mind on God, can be included provided the intellect 
and will are moved by their use to a deeper knowledge and love 
of God. In point of fact all prayer must take into consideration 
the make-up of man, and so it appeals directly to the intellect 
and will. It is therefore quite legitimate to turn to the Bible and to 
class under Meditation all those passages which were given to the 
Jewish people, albeit without a complicated system, to encourage 
them to a daily contemplation of the truth of God. For instance, 


how many times has this quotation been used for our methodical 
meditation: 


a Tanquerey. Spiritual Life. Bk II, Pt I, p. 320. 
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The Lord is my shepherd and I shall not want 
He maketh me lie down in green pastures 

He leadeth me beside the waters of rest 

He restoreth my soul. (Psalm 22.) 

This is no more than a mind picture, much more vivid to that 
shepherd people than to ourselves, waking the imagination, 
causing the intellect to think out the relation of shepherd to 
sheep and so of God to man, and finally rousing the will to 
love. ‘He restoreth my soul.’ This is but one instance. The Old 
Testament thrills through with meditations. 

As for the New Testament . . . whole books have been written 
upon Christ as the master of prayer. He is direct and simple, or 
he can in the parables produce quite elaborate methods of 
enlightening and enlivening his disciples. No wonder the great 
Dominican, Fr Vincent McNabb, had a way of taking a parable 
and reading it through slowly to his congregation as the best 
possible sermon. Our Lord’s method is generally the basic one 
for meditation. He paints a picture, or points to nature. . . 
consider the lilies of the field . . . then makes the application of 
the relation between God and his hearers . . . if God so clothes the 
grasses of the field . . . how much more you? . . . and finally he 
leaves them to ponder on a particular part of his doctrine, on this 
occasion faith. (Matt. 6, 28.) 

After Christ, the early centuries of the Church seem to have 
continued a straightforward line of mental prayer, stimulated 
by readings from the letters of the Apostles, the Psalms and so on. 
Systematic meditation was not fully developed till the sixteenth 
century. How then did a religious of old go about meditation? 
The best single example we can take is that rocklike foundation, 
the rule of St Benedict. Here immediately there is an interesting 
fact which can escape notice. St Benedict made no provision 
for a special time for meditation as such. Three things are con- 
sidered. The Divine office gets pride of place. It is to be virtually 
a prolonged contemplation as suggested in Psalm 118: Quam diligo 
legem tuam Domine. Tota die meditatio mea est. How I love thy law, 
O God. All day long I think on it. Secondly there is private prayer 
which should be ‘short and pure, except it be perchance prolonged 
by the inspiration of divine grace’.3 But over and above these 
two, he says firmly: ‘Idleness is the enemy of the soul. Therefore 

3 Rule, Ch. XX. 
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should the brethren be occupied at stated times in manual labou 
and at fixed hours in sacred reading.’4 It is this sacred readin 
lectio divina, which is the third type of prayer. It is essentially 
the meditation of the Benedictine rule. Speaking of it, Delatt 
says: ‘By ordnance of the tule, the whole day was to be passec 
in the presence of God. The method was simple and easy. It wa: 
to forget self and live in habitual recollection, to steep the so 
assiduously in the very beauty of the mysteries of faith, to ponden 
on all aspects of the supernatural dispensation, under the inspira- 
tion of the spirit of God which alone can teach us to pray.’= 
In a word, it was meditation without a system of preparation an 
points and resolutions. It was designed for two hours a day, an 
was for the use of all the monks, not special individuals. 

The years passed by, with continued development in learnin 
and material production. There began the modern tendency o 
‘busyness’, against which St Bernard had to speak strongly to! 
Pope Eugenius III: ‘If you devote your whole life and all your: 
knowledge to activity and nothing to meditation, how can I 
praise you?’© He was only one of the saints and religious leaders; 
who touched or wrote on the question of meditation. St Thomas; 
takes us back to the basic principles which have been mentioned | 
already, the co-ordination of the mind and heart of man, in his) 
answer to the question: Whether meditation is the cause of | 
devotion? He says: “Devotion is an act of the will to the effect that 
man surrender himself readily to the service of God. Now every 
act of the will proceeds from some consideration since the object 
of the will is a good understood’. (II-II, 82, 3.) 

From this statement, which is a summary of the purpose of 
meditation, it is possible to see that whatever system is used, or 
if system as such is ignored, the background to all meditative 
prayer is divided roughly as follows: 

Preparation. This begins outside meditation. It is in fact a way 
of life, a method of trying to be recollected during the day by 
guarding against sin, training the mind to come continually back 
to God, and stressing the virtue of humility. Recollection is 
especially helpful in that it gives a person the ability to set aside a 
time for meditation, preferably also for preparation the night 


4 Rule, Ch. XLVII. 
$ Commentary on the Rule of S. Benedict. Delatte, p. 306. 
6 S. Bernard. De Consideratione. 
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before, and strengthens the control needed to get up betimes in 
the morning, without too much distraction. Its final purpose is 
to make possible a sense of the presence of God at all times, and 
more particularly at the beginning of the meditation proper. 

Meditation. A virtue to be studied or a scene in the life of our 
Lord which has been chosen is reviewed in the mind, to promote 
a deeper knowledge of God. Looking into himself in regard to 
this lesson, the person asks strength from God, and towards the 
end is encouraged through an increased love to make some 
resolution for the future. 

Conclusion. In reality, this part is a thanksgiving for the grace 
received in meditation, together with a demand that God should 
bless the day. If desired an ejaculation can be chosen to be used to 
help recollection or a thought likely to inspire devotion can be 
kept in the mind. This latter is often called, rather sentimentally, 
a spiritual bouquet. 

The variations on this general theme are innumerable. But two 
schools have canalized the main difference of emphasis, others 
following more or less the same pattern. These schools are firstly 
the Ignatian and secondly the Sulpician. 

St Ignatius: Whether or not it is a direct result of his army 
career, St Ignatius gave something of a military quality to his 
method of meditation. As an immediate preparation, there is to 
be a composition of place, not unlike a military reconnaisance 
and appreciation of the situation before battle. The object is to 
interest the imagination and mind by painting the scene vividly, 
thus preventing distractions. But St Ignatius is very practical 
all the way through, and for fear that there should be idle day- 
dreaming, this part as well as the rest must be focussed on the goal 
by asking God to grant the particular grace sought as the object 
of the meditation. The body of the meditation is the application 
of the same theme in turn to the memory, the understanding and 
he will. The memory gives an outline of the meditation, then 
he understanding dissects this, developing various points and 
ipplying them to itself in a practical way. The object of this 
sxercise is to rouse the will in turn with affections, as they are 
alled, which lead it to make some explicit resolution. Here 
ain, he insists that the person must be practical, only making a 
solution within his capacity, aided by the grace of God. Airy- 
airy resolutions are useless, as they will never be kept. There 
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follows a few minutes of summing up, with a prayer to God, o 
Lady and the Saints, and a general resolution to train the will te 
a better meditation in the future. 

On this method, it should be said that many have accused 
Ignatius of making too much use of the will, and somew. 
ignoring the person of Christ. This could seem to be so, especially 
in the earlier meditations, but as the person develops, following 
the lines of St Ignatius, the emphasis comes more and more 
towards the study of Christ and the incorporation in him 
However, those who feel this criticism to be valid are ofter 
more at home with the method of St Sulpice. 

St Sulpice: The ideas of Cardinal de Berulle are the basis for this 
way of meditating. They were enlarged by Frs Condren anc 
Olier, but even then remained rather vague. The general pla 
was to desire union with the Incarnate Word based upon acts of 
adoration, communion and co-operation. Fr Tronson who 
followed in this school thought this inadequate, at any rate for 
beginners, though suitable for the more advanced. He therefor 
made it more of a system, while retaining the main theme off 
incorporation into Christ. As an outline, Fr Olier gave the fol- 
lowing points: Adoration is ‘having Jesus before our eyes’; thisi 
is to gaze upon his thoughts, words and actions, making him; 
our model, in a spirit of humble adoration. From this follows; 
Communion, ‘Jesus in our hearts’, uniting his virtue to ourselves) 
in prayer. The result is Co-operation, ‘Jesus in our hands’, which 
implies the forming of resolutions for co-operating with him in 
producing his virtues in ourselves, with a special emphasis on the 
love of God, and the powerful working of his grace in the human 
soul. At the end of the meditation, there is the usual thanksgiving, 
prayer for grace in our resolution, and choice of a thought for 
the day. Furthermore, it is the custom to place everything in the 
hands of our Lady. 

There are just two other methods that might be mentioned 
here, because they are much in line with the modern world. 

Saint Francis of Sales. The chapters? given by the Saint to 
meditation form only a part of his general work, but he is writing 
to Philothea, who personifies anyone desiring to love God. 
His ideas seem well adapted to those who live in the world. So, 


7 Devout Life, Pt 11, chs. 2-9. 
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n. the first place, he wants cach person to place himself in the 
a of God. If it is helpful, he suggests using the creed or 
he Our Father, but urges everyone to accept the desire for 
mental prayer as more important than the saying of vocal prayers, 
other than those to which we are bound by rule of life. Alternative 
methods for becoming prayerful are to recall the presence of God 
in our hearts, to picture our Lord looking down upon us with a 
special loving care, or finally the use of the ordinary considera- 
tion as suggested by St Ignatius, with the emphasis on God made 
man, thinking of him as a friend beside us. There is to follow 
an invocation akin to the adoration of St Sulpice; the presentation 
in detail to the imagination of the mystery which is to be medi- 
tated upon springs from this, and is necessary, because like 
St Ignatius, St Francis believed in ‘caging’ the imagination, by 
some picture in order to concentrate the mind . . . at any rate 
in the case of beginners. He then goes on to use the understanding 
and the will, like the others insisting upon a practical resolution, 
and it is he who suggests the term ‘spiritual bouquet’. 

Gospel Enquiry. Finally, there has grown up a new system or 
method which seeks to bring meditation in some sense within the 
scope of all levels of piety and learning in the world today. I 
refer to the Gospel Enquiry method. It is quite likely that some 
will object that it is not meditation at all. We must not be 
biassed. The method seeks to take a piece of Scripture each week, 
and to apply each member of a group to it under the principle 
of See, Judge and Act. Roughly, this follows the Ignatian method. 
They study the passage, get its setting in the Gospel, understand 
its meaning. Then they judge its application as Christ meant it, 
as it stands in the world today, and as it affects themselves. Finally, 
they take a concrete resolution of something to be done in their 
own lives. One person leads the discussion, having prepared 
beforehand with a priest, but the others too must prepare. Each 
should contribute something to the discussion. The effect is 
10 give everyone something to think about during the week, 
und the benefit of a ‘group meditation’ is that points crop up 
lifferently in different minds, and an open discussion often 
mpresses them more solidly than a private resolution. The passage 
elected and discussed can afterwards form a good meditation, 
ind in this way, those who are afraid to begin by themselves can 
4e schooled in the practice of meditative reading and prayer, 
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seeing that perfectly ordinary people under guidance of a pri 
can advance rapidly, if they are generous. | 

So much for the general consideration of methods. Who) 
books have been written on them, and these should be referr 
to, if more information is required. But here and now it is import 
ant to relate these ideas to modern prayer. Do we need a metho: 
today? Or will no method as mentioned really fill the bil 
without adaptation of some kind? For we are face to face wit: 
the statement of Bertrand Russell and the opinions with whic 
I began, namely, that the majority of mankind has lost the abilit: 
to meditate. The popular press, cinema, radio, television, th 
comic strip, the factory, the general speed of life . . . all these are 
factors contributing to give a synthetic food to the mind, con 
ditioning it only for more synthetic food. It is more difficult th 
it used to be for the ordinary person to meditate. The remote 
preparation is dislocated in the noise of city life; even in the 
countryside, everyone is invaded with mechanization and form- 
filling, while the television aerial clings to the chimney of th 
farmhouse as well as that in Acacia Avenue. Even the housewife: 
does not stay at home, but works to increase the pay-packet- 
The drain of energy which comes from working in an enclosed! 
building makes the setting aside of half an hour for meditation ini 
the evening a great strain, while early morning rising is often! 
incompatible with family duties, late nights and office hours. 
Even in the priesthood, the apparent “busyness’ of life drives the: 
set time for meditation into a corner of the day, and can, disas- 
trously, drive it out altogether. 

This problem must be faced. Meditation or mental prayer is 
vitally necessary today. It is perhaps more necessary than ever 
before, as a means of counteracting the insidious growth of 
godlessness. As a duty and as a sign of our own love of God, 
each one must do what he can to encourage the practice of mental 
prayer, and to make it a living possibility for ordinary people. 
To some extent it may be that synthetic meditations are used, 
along the lines of St Ignatius, because the human mind in the 
world today needs a sense of discipline which it may never meet, 
even in its schooling. At the same time, there is too much regi- 
mentation about, and many react against it. In order to make a fair 
balance, it must be made clear that the first essential is regularity. 
Day in and day out, time must be given to meditative prayer. 
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t is much wiser to be honest at the beginning. If half an hour 
eoretically set aside is in a practical way impossible, a regular 
nd shorter time can be planned. The idea used always to be half 
hour. Today that is frequently too long for every day of the 
eck. If more people would cut out the theory, and get down to 
simple but solid ten minutes each day, extended where possible 
ut never falling short of that minimum, then the prayer-life of 
he world would go ahead. Can anyone honestly state that he 
annot make ten minutes free in twenty-four hours? 
The next point is that, especially in city life, an attack has to be 
tarted against the deadening, time-wasting elements in each day. 
In the ordinary course of events, few can given quiet time away 
rom the world in which to make a remote preparation, unless 
they are religious. Very well then, remote preparation must be 
made in the midst of the world during the day. By being positive 
about this, it is possible to build a cocoon of prayer in a bus, in a 
crowded street, in the underground, at the factory bench. 
Throwing his hands up in horror, the master of the spiritual life 
may say this is no place to prepare a meditation. Ifit is not, at least 
it is the only place available, or there will be no peace of mind at 
meditation proper. Too strong.a stress cannot be put on the 
urgency of using ten minutes on a bus, five minutes in a queue, 
the odd period at the end of the lunch-hour, those minutes while 
he eggs are boiling. They are the precious moments when, using 
hem to turn to God, we bring recollection into our lives. The 
Suter mind may still be conscious of distractions, getting off at 
he next stop, watching the clock for soft-boiled eggs, but deeper 
lown, the soul can be working upon God. This is the point of 
concentration; the other worldly elements are only superficial. 
But in order to get to this stage, constant practice of recollection, 
nterior silence, must be made. Otherwise the world will always 
srowd in, and then no wonder that our mad rush into church is 
1ot rewarded by peace, but by a continued stream of those 
houghts which we carried in with us. It is impossible simply to 
hrow off the world at the door of the church, as a snake does its 
kin. But if we have pushed the world away as we walked to 
work, if we said the Rosary on the bus, if we were recollected 
s we dressed and walked to Mass, then we were pouring oil on 
he rough waters of our spirit, calming our minds and hearts, 
eady for prayer proper. Of course we shall be a bit distracted. 
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Of course this is no substitute for deep prayer in church. But it ; 
the counter-attack upon the world, the remote preparation fi 
prayer, which makes prayer so much more real, so vital, that w 
can and will give it time in our lives. 

For the meditation itself, each person must try and see. The 
are so many ways, but the object is always the same . . . to lov 
God more. In the usual way, every soul begins with vocal pray 
and at some stage must practise meditation. This is the commop 
path of prayer. It is more commonly recognized today that pro: 
gress can and should be made beyond formal meditation. There 
is no need to keep the soul to rigid points and set consideration: 
The imagination can become useless, the prayer develop into : 
quiet pressure towards God, without much, if any, feeling 
except dryness. Souls should not be discouraged in this pursuii 
of God, but freedom should be given for them to progress. We 
are not made to pattern. Each individual soul after going a certai 
way to God along the common path must go on, guided and yet 
alone. The guide can only understand if he himself is going o 
too. Mark that well! It would be a sad thing to hold back an ardent 
soul not through caution,but through personal refusal to proceed! 

In this progress there are two dangers. It is possible to turn the 
meditation, particularly by points, into a mental exercise. This is 
not a study of theology. It is prayer. And the object of prayer is 
God. The tired soul seeks to rest in God, to stay to some extent 
anyhow in the present moment, and not to look ahead too much 
for the future. Life therefore must not be burdened by a prayer 
which goes into theological niceties. Nor must the outcome of 
prayer be such a series of resolutions that it is a nightmare. It is 
surely impossible to meditate each day, and to expect to make 
and keep an equal number of resolutions. Rather we are to 
increase our knowledge of our Lord and our love of him, not 
merely in a negative way by abolishing sin. There must be some- 
thing, somebody, in our lives to take its place. This something is 
love, that somebody is God. 

On the other hand, the objection to set meditation must be 
genuine and reasonable. There is no room for idle day-dreaming. 
If meditation has never been used and passed through, there is 
always a danger of self-deception. Laziness, lack of determination 
to try to meditate, may develop into a cosy reverie, which does 
nothing to forward our knowledge and love of God. Because it is 
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a danger when we are tired, mentally and physically, perhaps 
it should be a subject for examination occasionally. At the same 
time, it is not good to be among those who are no more nor less 
than scared by the word ‘meditation’. Everyone can and. does 
meditate, but on what subject . . . football, stocks and shares, the 
summer holidays? This is a form of meditation, but it is not rightly 
directed. Man must use his faculties to know, love and serve God. 
It is certain, therefore, that in all walks of life, meditation of some 
sort is most beneficial. St Francis of Sales says: “You should strive, 
too, to accustom yourself to go easily from prayer to all such 
occupations as your calling or position lawfully require of you, 
even although such occupations may seem uncongenial to the 
affections and thoughts just before forming part of your prayer. 
Thus the lawyer should be able to go from meditation to his 
pleading, the tradesman to his business, the mistress of the family 
to the cares of her household and her wifely duties, so calmly, 
so gently as not to be in any way disturbed by so doing. In both 
you are fulfilling God’s will, and you should be able to turn from 
one to the other in devout and humble spirit’.8 

To sum up. There are many different methods of meditation, 
and meditation itself is only one part of the prayer-life of the soul 
in the Church. The essential is to give some time to prayer each 
day. This period may be aided by the lectio divina of St Benedict 
or by the points of St Ignatius or by general acts of the presence 
of God. Whatever way is used, it is necessary to spread it out into 
the day, so that some calmness is present in the soul at the time of 
prayer. Of the hundreds of books of meditations, none is better 
than the Gospel, and the central place in our thoughts should 
be given to Jesus Christ, that we may be gradually ‘oned’ with 
him. For this purpose, the daily Liturgy is admirably made up of 
psalms and passages from Scripture, so that it remains only to 
say once more: Put all thy heart’s confidence in the Lord, on thy 
own skill relying never; wilt thou but keep him in thy thoughts 
wherever thou goest, he will show thee the straight path. 


8 Devout Life, Pt Il, ch. 8. 
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THE REVIVAL IN LITURGICAL PRAYER 


CONRAD PEPLER, O.P. 


4 “HE present century has seen a great number of changes 


not only in the world at large but even very fundamental 

characteristics of the Church life. Among these the litur-. 
gical changes are perhaps the most startling. In the last five years: 
these revolutions have emanated from Rome herself, though the: 
preparatory work was done for the most part in France and 
Germany. The restored Easter Vigil and the new directives for 
Holy Week are but instances of the intervention of the 
highest authority in the general manner of conducting ourselves 
in church. Looking further afield to the Church at large, we see 
increasing acceptance of Mass offered facing the congregation, 
the development of the vernacular, the stream-lined architecture 
of new churches, the popularizing of the missal and many other 
activities which our grandfathers would never have tolerated. 
All this liturgical enthusiasm contrasts strongly with the general 
temper of Catholics in the last century. In those days the congre- 
gation, knelt, stood or sat mute and vainly unaware of what was 
happening at the altar, while the priest mumbled the low Mass 
unintelligibly or the ‘picked’ choir entered with gusto into 
Gounod’s Ave Maria during the Offertory of the parish sung 
Mass. In those days it would seem that the general feeling for 
prayer lay in rosaries, meditations, holy hours, Benediction— 
in almost any activity in church apart from the official liturgy of 
the Church. Not that the faithful were in any doubt about the 
relative importance of the Mass in relation to other services; they 
were well instructed on the duty of attending Mass on days of 
obligation and many of them were well aware of the significance 
in England of the slogan: ‘It is the Mass that matters’. But for most 
of them the Mass was an act of religion apart from their life of 
prayer, and in some ways apart from themselves—something that 
took place on the altar while they stood by. St Pius X was ex- 
pressing an idea new to many when he encouraged the faithful 
throughout the world to ‘pray the Mass’, and even that phrase 
could have failed to convey to the uninstructed that the Mass is 
itself the highest prayer, the heart of all prayers—in St Vincent 
Ferrer’s words, ‘the highest work of contemplation that can be’. 
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What I wish to consider in this paper is first of all, and briefly, 
how the separation between prayer and the liturgy came about, 
and then how the liturgical revival during this century began 
to bridge the gap between them, and finally the theory of litur- 
gical prayer as the centre of all personal prayers, for we have yet 
some way to go before the official prayer of the Church is accepted 
as the chief form and means of prayer for the individual, so that 
it is necessary to reconsider the principle underlying the modern 
practices. 

The separation of meditation and private prayer from the 
liturgical prayer of the Church up to the end of the last century 
should not'be accepted as an absolute fact. It needs to be modified 
in view of such things as the parochial Sunday Vespers which was 
included in the original editions of the Garden of the Soul and 
which has died out in some older parishes only during this present 
liturgical century of ours. Yet despite the modifications we might 
make to the assertion, it remains substantially true that the liturgy 
had largely ceased to be the main source of prayer for several 
centuries before our own. One of the reasons for this was the 
growing individualism in Catholic piety towards the end of the 
Middle Ages. The works that fed the prayer of Christians then 
were devoted to private forms of devotion and forms of medita- 
tion. Even the writings of Thomas 4 Kempis that centred so 
wholesomely on our Lord were devoid of the communal aspect 
of prayer. The whole trend of spirituality had been towards the 
individual’s relation towards God independently of the body of 
Christ. All the excellent works of the English mystical writers had 
ignored, or perhaps it would be truer to say had taken for 
granted, the prayer of the Mass and the Divine Office. It can be 
argued that these things were so much part and parcel of their 
lives, as familiar as the air they breathed, that it did not occur to 
them to mention such fundamental sources of spiritual life. The 
fact remains, however, that they were not mentioned, so that the 
subsequent generality who benefited from those works were 
given little assistance in forming their life of prayer on primary 
sources. 

We may take Walter Hilton’s description of the lowest degree 
of prayer in the Scale of Perfection: 

There is first vocal prayer, either given us directly by God 

himself, as the Paternoster, or by the Church, as matins, vespers 
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and the other canonical hours, or else composed by holy men) 

and addressed to our Lord, our Lady or the Saints. 
We should notice in the composition of this list that the Mass} 
receives no mention at all. Later he says of the Divine Office that: 
‘since it is the prayer of the Church, there is no vocal prayer so! 
profitable’. But the rest of the chapter (I, 27) presumes that this 

vocal prayer is only for beginners, sinners, sensual men who are: 

unable to reach to the higher forms of prayer in contemplation, 
There is no need to labour this point for it has often been pointed 
out. But we must remember that the Reformation served to 
crystallize this individualism, coming when there were more copies 
of the Imitation of Christ than of the New Testament coming 
from the newly-founded presses. The countries that were 
swamped by the new religion were unable to exploit the full 
properties of the liturgy. In England the Mass had to be celebrated 
in attics with as little sound or ceremonial as possible, and the 
faithful were left to their books of piety to continue the heroic 
struggle of the faith with fervour and true union with God. Of 
necessity, then, in such countries as ours the liturgy was abandoned 
as the main source of prayer and was substituted by private forms 
of devotion that could be practised alone easily hidden from the 
prying eyes of the pursuivants. 

Thus it remained for several centuries, though we should not 
forget the work in this country of Bishop Challoner whose aim, 
though so different in its outward garb, is comparable with that 
of the modern liturgical movement in France insisting on the 
Scriptures as the foundation of liturgical prayer. He was however 
something of an exception, so that when freedom of worship 
was at last granted to English Catholics it was not the heroic 
families who had maintained the faith according to the old 
tradition who reclaimed the glories of the liturgy, but rather the 
new converts of the Oxford Movement. 

From the middle of the last century the liturgical movement 
was born and began to grow steadily. But in this country it was 
inspired to a certain extent by the converts’ enthusiasm for the 
beautiful externals of the worship of the Church only now able 
to receive full justice. But this concentration on the external 
elements of religion was not limited to England. It seems to have 
become almost universal, for the Church was at last emerging 
from its state of siege in Europe and the sense of freedom which 
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had always existed within the hearts of the individual faithful 
was now able to express itself outwardly in the way the faithful 
worshipped in church. Dom Gueranger inaugurated a great 
interest in the liturgy, and Benedictine centres such as the Abbey 
of Solesmes began to pay very careful attention to the chant, the 
style of vestments, the carrying out of ceremonial according to the 
rubrics. During the first part of the century the liturgical move- 
ment thus became associated with the specialists in rubrics and 
the history of worship. Some of these men were of outstanding 
merit, and men like Edmund Bishop gave a very sound basis to 
the movement, making it possible to understand the meaning of 
much that was done round the altar which had hitherto been 
accepted without understanding. The history of the liturgy is a 
most necessary background to the full participation in the 
Church’s worship and the same may be said of perfection in 
chant and precision in rubrics. But all this expertise was largely 
taking for granted the old dichotomy between personal piety and 
the Church’s prayers. The question of personal prayer was still 
left to the spiritual director who assisted his clients in forms of 
mental prayer. The Mass where the priest was an enthusiast for 
the liturgy became an exasperating performance to the simple 
faithful who could not see how the cut of vestments or the number 
of candles or presence or absence of flowers on the altar could 
possibly make any difference to his own personal approach to 
Almighty God. 

One of the factors that aggravated the lack of comprehension 
of the interior spirit of the liturgy lay in the uncertainty about the 
theology of the Mass. Since the sixteenth-century attack on the 
sacrifice of the altar there had been so many theories and explana- 
tions that the ordinary folk seldom heard a sermon on the Mass, 
preachers all being too scared of the subject to venture to expound 
the meaning of the central sacrifice from the pulpit. Without 
theology a sound piety cannot exist, and this dearth of true 
theological instruction on so important a point left the faithful 
with the well-developed theology of the stages of prayer and 
nothing else, and naturally the devout made good use of what 
was at their disposal. Thus for several decades the liturgical 
movement carried a bad name for most of the faithful. Con- 
centration on the liturgy seemed to them to lead to faddism and 
eccentricity. At best it seemed to make everything more compli- 
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cated: They usually felt that the Rosary was more simple tha 
trying to follow all the meanings of the priest’s gestures ang 
words, each of which could receive homilies of long duratio 
filled with historical fact and explanation. But these eccentricities: 
were perhaps the inevitable concomitant of a really living move-- 
ment in the Church. The pendulum inevitably swung too far: 
from the purely internal and individual religion of the preceding; 
centuries; and where external religion is concerned there 1s: 
always a danger of paying attention only to the outside of the: 
cup. It is even easy to look upon rubric and artistic perfection in 
worship as a sort of mechanism that will of itself bring supernatural 
goodness, to consider oneself as praying so long as one is reciting 
the words and going through the motions. It is this form of 
modern pharisaism that the average Catholic has distrusted in the 
modern enthusiasm for liturgical prayer. 

But in the last decade or so the tide has turned and a far deeper 
and more genuine spirituality has developed which promises 
well for a true liturgical prayer among the faithful. The pendulum 
has began to return to centre. Perhaps the first really fundamental 
work in this direction was that of Abbot Vonier and of Pére de la 
Taille, who recalled the theologians of the Eucharist to their 
senses by those revolutionary volumes on the Mass. We need not 
agree with all they had to say, but they did bring back the dis- 
cussion to a sacramental plain from which it had almost entirely 
deviated. They realized that the whole question of Sacrifice and 
Communion lay in the realm of signs and symbols, and ever since 
their day there has been an increasing awareness among theologians 
of the importance of the sacramental sign. The sacramental signs 
lie, of course, at the heart of the liturgy. Their interior spirit 
rescues external worship from the danger of remaining purely 
external. The Mass ceases to be a series of words and gestures 
when viewed as a sacrificial and eucharistic sign, and becomes a 
single action involving all those who are taking part. Following 
on the track blazed by Vonier and de la Taille, theologians have 
given a lead in founding the liturgical movement on the true 
basis of the sacraments which has already rescued it from the 
dangers of externalism. 

Again those who are most concerned to restore the liturgy to its 
true place in the life of the Christian have become more and more 
aware of the importance of the Scriptures. In the early days of the 
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organized contemplative life the opus Dei in church was closely 
linked with the lectio divina in the cell. There was the liturgy run- 
ning side by side with study and meditation on the word of 
God without which it could not exist. As St Thomas points 
out, the Eucharistic bread which nourishes the heart cannot be 
separated from the bread of the Word of God which nourishes 
the mind without the former developing into superstition. 
Especially in France the insistence on the understanding of the 
Scriptures as part of the liturgical movement has reached con- 
siderable success if we may judge by the printed output in maga- 
zines, picture papers such as Fétes et Saisons or La Vie Catholique 
Illustrée, as well as in the more scientific introductions to the Bible 
and commentaries. The faithful are now encouraged not simply 
to follow the words of the priest in their missals but to relish the 
meaning of the passages of Holy Writ that are read to them in 
the course of their common worship, and they are encouraged 
too to go further afield and gain the sense of the whole books and 
epistles from which the passages were extracted. Moreover by 
translating the Psalms, in particular, into a modern and more 
poetic idiom and setting them to modern music those foundation 
stones of the Church’s prayer have begun to play some part in 
the prayer of the faithful. As I say, this has so far been mainly a 
French success, but there are signs that it is beginning to affect 
other countries as well. 

This renewed interest in the Scriptures and in the Psalms in 
particular goes hand in hand with a greater appreciation of the 
biblical theology of the Fathers of the Church who, whatever 
their scientific shortcomings might have been, thought always 
sacramentally, taking the ‘sacred sign’ for granted in all that they 
had to say. Patrology was, of course, the strength of the great 
converts of last century, but perhaps it takes a century for such 
work to make its way into the life of the ordinary Christian. 
Whether this is so, it is only recently that the general view of 
theologians and preachers has taken cognizance of the primary 
importance of the Fathers in relation to the liturgical revival. 

It would be interesting to be able to compare the relation 
between works on personal prayer and piety and those on the 
Scriptures of the Fathers a hundred years ago with those of today. 
The ordinary Christian was well supplied with books on how to 


make mental prayer, private meditations on all sorts of topics, 
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but he had little opportunity of really tasting the word of Goc 
and feeding his prayer directly on that, in the way that he is 
today in connection with the common prayer of the faithful. 

All this augurs well for the liturgical prayer of the Church i 
the future. But all the signs of a firmer hold on the spirituality of 
the liturgy the resurrection of the theology of the Mystical Body; 
is the greatest. It should be noted that Pius XII’s great ‘liturgical” 
encyclicals which summarize the intense activity of the last; 
fifty years followed the logical order—the Mystical Body, the: 
Scriptures and the Liturgy itself. In those three encyclicals: 
together we can find a great deal of theology necessary for 
understanding true liturgical prayer. 

Now perhaps we may turn from this rough outline of the 
history of the re-appearance of liturgical prayer to consider the 
theory of this form of prayer. First of all we have to insist that 
liturgical prayer is the prayer of the Church. This expression, of 
course, appears in almost every work of spirituality, but so often 
the Church in this context is de-personalized, so that her prayer 
is regarded as something quite apart from the prayer of the 
individual Christian. He tends to think of some immense, 
amorphous mass of humanity praying, almost automatically, 
almost inevitably, almost in the same way as the universe is 
regarded as praising God by being what it is, dependent on the 
Creator. This impression is often strengthened by the manner 
in which some of the clergy recite their Breviary or say their 
Mass. As long as the words are said with the lips and the obliga- 
tion fulfilled the Church’s prayer continues wherever their hearts 
or thoughts may be. The practice of some religious orders whose 
members were unversed in the Latin language none the less 
reciting the Divine Office conveyed something of the same 
impression: the Church’s prayer is continuous outside ourselves. 

But in fact the Church is the Body of Christ, so that on the one 
hand her prayer is our Lord’s prayer, but not his prayer exactly 
as if he were now in Palestine praying alone on the mountain 
top. Today our Lord exists on earth in his members, each of 
which is a distinct person, and each member prays either indi- 
vidually, or sharing the same words, the same action, the same 
mind, the same heart as all the other persons comprising that 
Body. Our Lord, ofcourse, is present in the individual’s own 
ptivate prayer, but he is present in a more direct and deeper way 
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in the common prayer of all the members together. First, his 
Real Presence in the Eucharist is given to these members when they 
assemble and pray together with him and for the purpose of his 
becoming more really present in their midst in that they are 
drawn together in closer unity with a union of mind and heart. 
He shares his mind and heart more fully with those assembled 
for Eucharist—and that is the prayer of the Church. Secondly, 
the words the members use together are Divine Words, associated 
with the Word of God himself, mostly from the inspired Scrip- 
tures or at least from the long tradition of the Church, the Body. 
And thirdly, the assembly, their words and their actions are all 
informed by obedience, which lies at the heart of prayer and the 
virtue of religion in general—those who take part in the liturgy 
are acknowledging the authority of Christ in his Church; the 
element of authority in liturgy is fundamental and it is the first 
element in unity in prayer. 

Liturgical prayer, therefore, is the prayer of Christ because it is 
according to his institution, his mind, it is inspired by his grace 
and love and it is designed to draw all men into Christ through 
whom alone they can approach the Father. We need not go 
further into this as Father Lawler brought out so clearly the need 
for prayer to be Christian, built up on the grace of our Lord. 

What I should like to mention here as one of the essentials of 
liturgical prayer is its incarnational effect, i.e. of making the word 
flesh. Prayer as meditation in the sense in which Father Hollings 
has discussed it is always inclined to consider the soul as entirely 
distinct from the body which is regarded as a hindrance to true 
prayer. In the liturgy bodily things far from being hindrances 
are used as helps towards communion with God: not only the 
body of the individual who is praying, but every material thing 
in the universe from the Body of Christ to the ‘body’ of fire or 
of the tiny fibres that go to make up the altar cloth. When I speak 
of these things as ‘helps’ I do not mean to imply that they are 
merely stepping stones to be left behind one by one as the person 
who prays approaches the further bank of unity with God. It is 
the man, body plus soul, who prays, just as Christ in his human 
nature prayed and continues to pray in us not as a separated soul 
but as a man. Man is also a part of the universe and one element of 
his prayer should be in this sense ‘universal’, he gathers into it the 
whole of God’s creation. When he prays at Easter he prays with 
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all the rising life of the countryside around him. Liturgical pray: 
teaches him, not to despise the hills and the sea, the green her 
and lively animals, but to draw them into the praise of Goc 
Of course there is the ascetic action of sacrifice which detach 
him from all these things, but detachment implies reverence for 
and a certain type of unity with, things other than God. In this ag: 
of materialism when men as a rule despise matter and simply mak« 
use of it for their own ends this is an important aspect of liturgic 
prayer. It teaches the Christian to pray as a man and in his prayes 
to play his part in God’s creation. It makes it possible for hin 
eventually to find in every created thing in his daily life a sacra+ 
ment of God’s presence. 

Especially does liturgy teach man to pray with his fellow men: 
in common. Again not despising his fellows, but detached from, 
yet reverencing and loving them, he finds himself carried nearer: 
to God in the action of the priest and congregation at Mass. His 
own prayer is deepened and at the same time he draws others 
nearer to our Lord by his own co-operation with grace. No 
effect of the individualism of past centuries is more evident than 
in the way so many people assist at Mass engrossed in their own. 
pieties and actively despising the sailor in the next bench who 
reeks of beer and tar or the half-witted woman who mutters and 
mumbles throughout the service. There is bound to be something 
wrong in that form of prayer, and that wrong should be set right 
by a true liturgical prayer. 

To come to more precise details; the variety of words and 
gestures and actions in the liturgy, while offering an opening to 
‘activism’ and distraction if misused, in itself should lead the pray-er 
deeper into unity, finding eventually the simplicity within this 
complex system. The whole day has been made liturgical by the 
daily sacrifice round which has spread the hierarchy of the Divine 
Office, intended to break seven times in twenty-four hours, into 
the other occupations of man. Fr Hollings has already suggested 
how the Psalms of themselves should lead to meditation and 
contemplation. Made up of a multitude of verses the one who 
takes part in this prayer begins perhaps by trying to follow 
actively each phrase and sentence, but soon he finds that the 
antiphon gives him a single point that can keep his attention or 
else he can find his own ‘antiphons’—phrases that catch his 
attention as he goes along. Eventually the Psalms may keep him 
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so constantly before God that all the words begin to have a single 
meaning, he sees the psalm as a single prayer without discursion. 
But he does not reach this stage alone. He is in church with his 
fellows whose voices sustain his own, as their prayers sustain 
jhis prayer. With them he stands up, sits down, bows and genu- 
‘flects. In this atmosphere he can eventually find a relaxation which 
enables him to breathe freely both physically and spiritually. 
The Office becomes a re-creation rather than a burden, and his 
prayer is built up gradually as he returns faithfully to choir at 
the appointed hours and so prepares himself for the great daily 
jact of sacrificial prayer in the Mass, and so to continue his prayer 
of gratitude after this act of communion with God and with his 
fellow men in God. 

But liturgical prayer is not simply active recitation of prayers. 
There are specified times during the Lessons, the Little Chapters, 
the Epistles and Gospels when he must sit or stand passively 
absorbing the Word of God. At these times his prayer is being 
nourished and his further meditations guaranteed. His lectio 
divina should spring from these readings and lead him back to 
them, thus ticing up his vigils and retreats and meditations with 
his liturgical prayer—each nourishing the other. He is encouraged 
also to sit quietly back and meditate while the chant of the cantor 
elevates his spirit throughout a gradual or ‘Alleluia’ to consider a 
single verse from a psalm at some length. 

All this of course is in the ideal order and certainly in practice 
the harsh nasal tones of the cantor-‘may be a distraction rather than 
an encouragement to prayer. But even here the displeasing be- 
haviour of our fellows in common prayer can play its part 
ascetically and sacrificially. 

There is no need here to consider the theology of the Mass 
as the greatest work of contemplation. The subject has been 
dealt with elsewhere. But it must be remembered that this forms 
the core of liturgical prayer, and the revival of true liturgical 
prayer is the revival of a deeper understanding of the daily 
sacrifice of the altar. 
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AN APPROACH TO PRAYER 


A PsycHoLocist’s VIEW 


VERA VON DER HEYDT 


Many of them are handbooks from which one can lear: 

of and be instructed in the science and art of prayer 
I am not going to speak about those things, but about attitud 
I have met with regard to prayer. 

I know full well the difficulties connected with this attempt 
The word ‘prayer’ touches us offin our emotions and it may mak« 
us feel embarrassed, apprehensive, or even hostile to hear abou: 
it, as it may come very close, too close, to the innermost secreti 
of our hearts. The idea of prayer may bring up deeply hidder: 
wounds and. despair when we think of times when we prayed ir 
anguish for a chalice to be taken away, and it was not. Our 
distress may have started in childhood when we were taught tc 
pray, and when we were told that prayer is always answered. 
We may have prayed and asked for a sunny day, or mother’s 
understanding or father’s safety, and it rained, and mother did 
not understand, and father was killed. And life went on. We 
grew up, and started to think, to doubt and to query the truths 
we had been taught, the validity of religious truths, and with it 
the importance of and the place of prayer in our lives. 

Prayer, so it has been said, is the vital means of access to the 
seeker after God. But, if God is, would it not be an insult to his 
omnipotence and ommniscience to pray and ask for anything? 
And would it not be an insult to his majesty to approach him 
without feeling like it? So we remain silent and stop speaking to 
God altogether, as all too often our prayer has not been answered. 
That is to say, our requests have not been granted. We feel that 
we have been rejected by God. Yet, in spite of these feelings and 
doubts, there are many who will cling on with fear to super- 
imposed ideas and who will perform religious duties more and 
more from a persona level. Eventually they are caught up in the 
collective aspect of some Church, keeping the outer rules and 
regulations, paying mechanical lip-service. They will repress 
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eir doubts, and they will be blind to their lack of understanding, 
id therefore remain fundamentally untouched and cut off from 
he implications of the faith to which they are subscribing. 

But there are also those who, disillusioned, reject everything in 
_mechanical way. They too will repress their doubts and be 
lind to their lack of understanding. 

And then there are those who have seen God and know him 
by experience, and those whose thinking has brought them to 
eny him. 

Freud belonged to those latter ones. To him religion was an 
usion, the religious man a neurotic; to him the ‘Father in Heaven’ 
as nothing but a projected image of the personal parental 
gures of a psyche which had remained infantile. The aim of his 
erapy is to release man from this bondage, and by analysing 
is fixation to his personal father, making him independent from 
im, thereby freeing him also from the delusion of there existing 
transpersonal transcendent being. 

_ It is difficult to see how in such a system there would be room 
or the idea of prayer. Nevertheless, it is true that individual 
sycho-analysts have set out to separate Freud’s psychological 
heories from his metaphysical outlook, and one will find amongst 
em. people of religion. Indeed, there are many religious people 
ho prefer the Freudian attitude to the Jungian, as they believe 
t to be possible to keep the sufferings of neurotic man separate 
rom his religious or spiritual life. 

Jung’s attitude is very different. He has never anywhere denied 
od, and he holds that the image of God as a psychological 
actor has influenced man everywhere since the beginning of time. 

In order to show what prayer can be if approached from a 
Jungian point of view, I will have to give a short summary of 
Jung’s concept of the psyche. 

For Jung the psyche is a whole. Its totality consists of pairs of 
opposites. These opposites complement one another, and our life 
sonsists in trying to keep them in balance. Any too great one- 
idedness inevitably leads to trouble; from within ourselves there 
s a constant attempt made to rectify any unbalance there may 
se. This attempt shows itself frequently in ‘neurotic symptoms’, 
he dis-ease pointing to the error in attitude, and from this point 
of view it can be said that the neurosis is purposeful and a drive 
cowards wholeness. Body and soul, matter and spirit, the con- 
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scious and the unconscious, are some of the pairs of opposites 
there will always be tension between these opposites as tensio 
is the basis of life. But tension may become too great and tur 
into bitter conflict when one side has been or is violated to: 
severely. In our Western civilization the neglected side is as a r 
the unconscious, the inner reality. This means that too great an 
emphasis is put on the conscious side, on the outer reality, ana 
on its centre the Ego. We are born in a state of unconscio 
unity from which, in the course of natural development, con; 
sciousness with the Ego as its centre emerges. Thereby a splii 
between the realm of consciousness and the realm of the uncon4 
scious, our matrix, comes about. 

Consciously and deliberately we have to pay attention to this 
vast other side of ourselves which does not only contain oun 
repressions and reactions to our personal experiences during our 
life, but which is the source of our existence and creativity. 

If we neglect the inner reality we cut ourselves off from the 
riches and the wisdom of all mankind; we will become barren 
and remain unaware of the hidden jewel within ourselves which is 
unique and exclusively ours. This jewel is hidden in the real 
centre of our whole being, and this Jung has called the Self. In 
the Selfall opposites are united. It includes the deep realm common 
to all mankind in which the archetypes and symbols are con- 
tained, and it includes the realm of consciousness and the Ego 
with all the welter of wanted and unwanted happenings and 
experiences of our personal lives. To achieve a conscious deliberate 
union of these opposites has always been considered to be a great 
work to which end the Ego has to co-operate. This union is the 
Hierosgamus or the Coniunctio oppositorum. It is religare, the bind- 
ing back to the real centre that which in the beginning had to be 
differentiated from it. 

It is from this centre that we can apprehend that our lives have 
a meaning; it is from there that the desire stems to become whole 
so that we may discover that everything that comes into our 
lives as happenings, as ‘fate’ from the external world of reality, 
or else as ‘symptoms’ either physical or psychological from the 
internal world of reality, have a purpose. The purpose is to learn 
to include instead of to exclude, to know about the light and the 
dark. To know in the biblical sense, not as an intellectual cogni- 
tion, but as a recognition in which our whole being is affected, 
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pur minds, our hearts, our senses, and our ‘always having known’. 
(his is an experience which comes about when we are close to the 
rchetype of the Self, are touched by it in consciousness through 
ome symbol of wholeness in dream or vision. This is the experi- 
ce of the transpersonal power, the image of God within, which 
5 utterly convincing and overwhelming 

| Much confusion has arisen from this idea, as many believe that 
g equates the experience of the divine image within the Self 
ith God. I will quote from a letter of his in which he says the 
ollowing: 

| ‘God himself has created the soul and its archetypes. We are 
lealing with what is the image of God and is numinous in God’s 
ywn name. Trouble arises because my critics have not themselves 
‘xperienced the numinous character of the archetype of the Self. 
By this experience we feel, in fact, as though touched by some 
divine power. Of course, our symbols are not God. When I as a 
psychologist speak of God, I am speaking of a psychological 
mage. Similarly, the Self is a psychological image of human 
wholeness, and it also is of something transcendental, because it is 
ndescribable and incomprehensible. We observe that both are 
rxpressed by identical symbols, or by symbols so alike as to be 
mdistinguishable.’ Jung ends his letter: “The best I can do is to 
nave a divine image, and I am not the idiot to say that the image 
behold in the mirror is my real self.’ This image, however, is 
oloured by and contaminated with the individual’s experiences 
ith his personal parents. 

If the individual remains fixed at this childish level, the mirror 
mage of God, in whose likeness we were created, can neither 
develop nor be transformed into that unique image latent in 
every single one of us. 

It is of vital necessity, therefore, to get in touch with this 
mage within, to confront it, look at it, even wrestle with it; as I 
quoted in the beginning: ‘the vital means of access to the seeker 
after God is prayer’. 

In so far then as we realize Grace, or the spark which is hidden 
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n us, prayer is the deliberate attempt of the Ego to get into touch 
ith the indwelling transpersonal image in the deep centre of 
urselves. It is a turning inward and consciously directing libido 
owards the divine image. It is an attempt to make a bridge from 
he temporal conscious side which is limited by space and time, 
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to the unlimited eternal source and fountainhead. This directe’ 
stream may then gather up and carry along the needs and clamouni 
ings of our personal longings, cravings, wants, coming to resi 
entering from the deep within into the peace that passeth ai 
understanding, in God. 

As long as our image of God is too contaminated with childish 
feelings, our attitude to prayer may remain infantile. It seems te 
me that one of our great difficulties in being simple and childlik; 
in our approach to God is that most of us were unable to approach 
our parents spontaneously and without fear. “Asking” then is ai 
insult; or are we afraid of the answer? And our ‘feelings’ may be 
those we felt in the presence of our parents, and therefore we de 
not wish to be reminded of them. 

Very rarely does it dawn on us that we can speak to God like 
St Teresa did when she and her companions were thrown into ar 
ice-cold river: ‘Oh God, I am not surprised that you have so few 
friends.’ 

But is it only I who speak? Is there only this one way, only halt 
a circle? 

In his book Symbols of Transformation Jung comments on the 
following dream of Miss Miller’s: ‘I had the impression as if ] 
were going to receive a message. It seemed to me as if the words 
were repeated in me: Speak, Oh Lord, thy handmaid is listening, 
open thou thyself mine ears.’ Jung says: the biblical words 
contain a call, or a prayer, a concentration of the libido on to the 
divine image of God. The prayer refers to 1 Samuel, chapter 3, 
in which God calls Samuel three times; but Samuel belives that 
it is Eli who is calling him, until Eli tells him that it is God, 
and that he should answer if God called him again: “Speak, Thy 
servant heareth’. 

Miss Miller’s situation is different from Samuel’s, as she in the 
dream directs her desires, her libido into the depth of the uncon- 
scious, and is anxiously awaiting God’s call; Samuel, on the 
contrary, believes man to be calling him by his name when 
really God was speaking to him. 

Like Samuel we may be called by our name; and for a long 
time we may not hear. We may mistake the call from the depths 
for being nothing but an external occurrence which troubles our 
sleep. The call may be contained in our loneliness, our restless- 
ness, our feelings of frustration and boredom, our grief and pain, 
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success or failure, in our joy, gladness, ecstasy and peace. 
omething is always calling us to hearken, something is always 
ursuing us to stay and stand still. “Those strong feet that follow, 
ollow after, but with unhurrying chase, and unperturbed pace, 
eliberate speed, majestic instancy.’ 

In this way the whole circle is formed, the circle which goes 
ut and comes in. 

Prayer is not only speaking and asking, but contemplating, 
Waiting in silence, and listening. From our side and from the 
other. What will the answer be? a Yes or a No? From either side. 

God, the Self, the Logos in the unconscious, Gerhard Adler’s 
term, are constantly working towards the goal of wholeness; 
from the greater than I, the Yes and the No will be a mysterium; 
so ultimately is also our Yes or No. Why?, to what purpose are 
our hearts hardened? Why do we not listen? I do not know. It 
is a mysterium which the human mind can not understand. 

We can but recognize the Ego’s limitations, and say as the 
Alchemists used to say: Deo concedente. God willing. God per- 
mitting. 

In this way, the Ego places itself in the right relationship to the 
greater than I; no longer will the Ego attempt to force issues by 
magic, no longer will the Ego have the illusion of being master, 
but on the contrary will be searching and watching, and as far 
as possible willingly co-operate with the Greater to complete the 
pattern of life. 

Binding back, religando, through this attitude our split will be 
healed, and by virtue of this, something towards the healing in 
the world around us may be done. Deo concedente: by work on 
ourselves, by prayer, by our attitude towards life, which can be 


prayer. 


WHAT ABOUT BECOMING A BROTHER? 


With God’s help you could do much for souls and bodies by 
joining the Hospitaller Brothers of St John of God 


For full particulars write to: 


Very Rev. Bro. Provincial, St John of God’s Hospital, 
Scorton, Richmond, Yorks 
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ST LEO THE GREAT; A SERMON FOR THE 
EPIPHANY 


TRANSLATED BY RONALD TORBET, O.P. 


paying the tribute of honour due to the day when Chris: 

the Saviour of the world first showed himself to the 
nations of the world. Today there should be born anew in ou 
hearts the same joy that once filled the breasts of the three Wise 
Men when, having journeyed in accordance with the message o: 
a new star which had become their guide, they worshipped face 
to face the King of heaven and earth, whose promised coming hac 
been the object of their faith. Nor in truth is that day to be con- 
sidered as belonging entirely to the past, as if the power of the 
mystery then revealed were something finished and done with. 
as if nothing reached down from then to our own times except 
an event belonging to the sacred history, an event which while it 
forms part of what we must believe, is yet to be celebrated only 
in memory. No: God has willed that the Epiphany of Christ be a 
gift that lasts and bears ever-increasing fruit, so that we can 
experience in our days what had but its beginning then. And so, 
although the gospel story we have just heard read speaks exclus- 
ively of those past days when three Wise Men, born outside the 
tradition of the teaching of the prophets and the witness to God 
of the Mosaic Law, came from the remotest corners of the East 
to find knowledge of the true God, nevertheless we see this same 
divine work being accomplished even more plainly and more 
abundantly in our times in the light which shines in those who 
have been called to the faith. Now we can see being fulfilled the 
words of the prophet Isaias saying, “The Lord hath prepared his 
holy arm in the sight of all the Gentiles’ (Isaias, 55, 10), and, 
‘all the ends of the earth shall see the salvation of our God’ (ibid.); 
and again, ‘they to whom it was not told of him, have seen: and 
they that heard not, have beheld” (Isaias 52, 1 5). When then we see 
men wholly given over to the wisdom of this world, and far from 
confessing faith in Jesus Christ, being led from the depths of their 
errors and called to recognize the true light, without any doubt 
this is the work of the resplendent brightness of divine grace. 


ID EARLY beloved, today in our sacred celebrations we are 
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Il the new light now dawning in the darkness of their souls 

hines forth from the rays of that same star. The minds which it 
as touched with its brightness, it moves in a miraculous way, and, 
ecoming their guide, leads them to the worship of our God. 

Let us now consider closely in what way those three gifts of 
the Wise Men are even now being offered by all men who come 
to Christ along the paths of faith. Shall we not say that that same 
offering is being repeatedly made in the hearts of all who hold 
the true faith? The man who acknowledges in Christ the King of 
all things is continually bringing forth from the treasure-house of 
his soul the gift of gold; myrrh is his offering who believes that 
the only begotten Son of God united to himself the true nature of 
man; and God recognizes the incense of worship in him who 
confesses in the Incarnate Word a majesty equal to the Father’s 
own. 

If we make these comparisons, dearly beloved, with all the 
seriousness they deserve, we shall find too that there is even now 
not lacking some one to play the part of Herod in our Epiphany 
story. This is none other than the devil himself. Just as once he was 
the secret instigator of what Herod did, so now too he is his 
tireless imitator. The divine calling of all the nations of the earth 
is for him a crucifixion, the daily destruction of his sway a 
torture; his grief is to see himself everywhere deserted, our true 
King everywhere adored. Hence he is ever at work inspiring lies, 
deceitful agreements, and outbreaks of persecution. Making use 
of those who remain his dupes, he is at the source of the smoulder- 
ing jealousy of the Jews, the insidious pretences of the heretics, 
and the savagery that flames out among the pagans. For the 
invincible might of the King of ages is ever before his eyes, 
that King whose Death spelt the end of the power of death itself. 
That is why it is against the servants of the true King that he has 
armed himself with all his skill in doing evil, hardening the hearts 
of the Jews with all the pride a knowledge of their Law inspires, 
corrupting the heretics with the human imaginations they falsely 
hold to be the faith, and inciting the pagans to a rabid persecution 
of the Christians. But this eternal Herod’s fury is already con- 
quered and destroyed by him who is unwilling to place the crown 
of martyrdom beyond the reach even of children. Such unconquer- 
able charity has he implanted in his faithful ones, that they make 
bold to cry out with the Apostle: “Who will separate us from the 
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love of Christ? Will affliction, or distress, or persecution, | 
hunger, or nakedness, or peril, or the sword? For thy sake, sa 
the Scripture, we face death at every moment, reckoned no bett 
than sheep marked down for slaughter. Yet in all this we a 
conguerors, through him who has granted us his love.’ (Romans 
8, 35. 

oy fortitude, dearly beloved, we believe to have been nece: 
sary not only in those times when the kings of the earth and all thi 
secular power raged in a blood-stained orgy of irreligion agains: 
God’s people, thinking it their highest claim to glory to remove 
the name of Christian from the earth, not knowing that God’ 
Church finds its increase through the fury of their cruel deeds: 
since those who are reckoned to be lessened in number througt 
the sufferings and death of the martyrs, are rather increased by 
their example. In fact the attack made by our persecutors has sc 
far benefited our faith that even royalty now finds its highest 
dignity in being numbered among the members of Christ, the 
Lord of all the world. Nor now is their pride in their princely 
birth as great as their joy in their baptismal rebirth. 

But although the disturbance of these earlier storms has now 
grown still, and, with the end of strife, a certain measure of 
tranquillity now holds gentle sway, we must still be alert and on 
our guard against the perils to which the breathing space of peace 
gives rise. For our adversary, foiled in open persecution, stil 
rages now, his skill to work evil gone underground. Those whor 
he could not fell with external afflictions, he now aims to under- 
mine with indulgence in forbidden pleasure. He now find: 
resistance to himself in the new-found faith of the princes, sees the 
unique Godhead of the indivisible Trinity worshipped no les 
promptly in their palaces than is our churches, and laments that 
the shedding of Christian blood is now forbidden sport. Very wel 
then: if their death is no longer obtainable, he will attack theit 
moral life. And so in place of the fear of proscription he causes 
to be lit the flame of avarice, and vitiates with greed those whe 
stood fast before the loss of earthly goods. His evil-intent which 
has so long a history is thoroughly pervaded with his essential 
wickedness. Hence he has not cast hatred from him,’ but merely 
changed his plan. He now intends to conquer the minds of the 
faithful with flattery. Those who stood firm when tortured, he 
now rings round with the fires of evil desires. He sows discords. 
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kindles anger, unbridles tongues: and lest the more watchful hearts 
should call themselves back from his unlawful measures, he heaps 
up opportunities for consummating their crimes. For the fruit he 
aims to win from all his deceitfulness is the homage of all kinds 
of sin, to make up for the sacrifice of flocks and the burning of 
incense which are no longer performed in his worship. 

You see then, dearly beloved, that our days of peace have their 
own dangers, and it would be foolish to feel safe in the liberty 
now granted to profess our faith, if we were to offer no resistance 
against our evil desires. The heart of a man is revealed by what he 
does, his conduct bears witness to his thought. For there are some 
who, as the Apostle says, ‘profess recognition of God, but their 
practice contradicts it’. (Titus 1, 16.) A man is truly guilty of 
denial when the good that is heard from his lips finds no place 
in his conscience. Weak human nature all too easily slips into sin, 
and since there is no sin without pleasure we all too quickly 
acquiesce in the enticements of false delights. In the face of the 
lusts of the flesh we must have recourse to the bulwarks of the 
spirit. Let us turn to the knowledge of our God which is imprinted 
in our souls, and away from the evil counsels and suggestions of 
our Enemy. Let us find our help in the patience of God, nor find 
fuel for our continuance in sin in what is only a postponement of 
punishment. Let no sinner feel himself secure because he is not 
chastised. For if he lets slip past the time of repentance, he will 
find no place where mercy will be granted him. In the words of 
the prophet: ‘For there is no one in death, that is mindful of 
thee: and who shall confess to thee in hell?’ (Ps. 6, 6.) But whoever 
finds the work of correction difficult should take refuge in the 
mercy of God who is ever ready to help, and ask him himself to 
break the bonds of evil custom, for “The Lord lifteth up all that 
fall: and setteth up all that are cast down’. (Ps 144, 14.) The 
prayer of him who confesses will not go unheard, for our merciful 
God ‘will do the will of them that fear him’. (Ps. 144, 19.) He 
will grant what is asked, just as he will already have granted the 
grace to ask for it. Through Jesus Christ our Lord, who liveth and 
reigneth with the Father and the Holy Ghost for ever and ever. 
Amen. 
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REVIEWS 


In Tete était Sorur Katret (Cahiers du Sud, Paris, 1954: fr. 655 
the series ‘Documents spirituels’ has added a translation of this lit 
tract, often alluded to but seldom read, and of twenty short discours 
also attributed to Eckhart, well able to hold its own with the marke 
exotic ‘Documents’ already published in the collection. This mode 
French version, delicate, sensitive, very readable, is by the late M 
Mayrisch Saint-Hubert. There is only space here to discuss Sister Katre: 
Even those readers well versed in the more eccentric products ¢ 
medieval German and Dutch piety will find it a strange work, bot 
in form and in content. As the translator points out in her brief ane 
learned if at times controversial preface, the tract in the form in which 
it has survived is manifestly corrupted; and it seems to be the conflatios 
of probably three originally distinct compositions: a‘spiritual’ exposition 
of the miraculous feeding of the multitude with five loaves and twe 
fishes, a resumé for the benefit of penitents of such topics as the sever 
deadly sins and the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, and, thirdly, wha 
purports to be a spiritual biography of Sister Katrei. This is not the 
place to discuss the question whether the tract is by Eckhart at all, bu 
whereas the exposition of the miraculous feeding and the catechetic 
material may well be merely notes from his discourses later expandec 
by pious auditors, the real stuff of the tract, the series of colloquie: 
between Katrei and her confessor, is of very different nature, and i 
Eckhart did not write it, he and only he can have inspired it. Its inten- 
tion is partly moral and didactic, and in this it resembles other popular 
stories which circulated among the Friends of God, especially The 
Tale of the Pious Beguine. Katrei comes to her confessor for advice, 
but it is he who presently learns from her. He counsels her to modera- 
tion, but she tells him that it is he who holds her back from God; and 
when later, after following her own path, she comes to him again, he 
does not know this illumined and exalted being, and she tells him ‘That 
is because you have never known yourself’. Partly, too, we today must 
value this tract, as The Pious Beguine is valued, for the picture which it 
incidentally gives us of the life of the Beguines: their wanderings and 
their pious works, their persecutions and their afflictions. But the chied 
worth of Sister Katrei is the series of commentaries, formed in term: 
which simple folk could understand, of some of Eckhart’s doctrine: 
and the fact that the doctrine in this tract so closely corresponds ta 
certain of the propositions which were condemned as heretical in the 
bull, In agro dominico, points to the probability that the tract wa: 
composed before 1329, in the period when Eckhart was seeking te 
defend his doctrine and to clear his name. The most startling example 
ot how the tract is inspired by such doctrine is where Katrei comes tc 
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er confessor and says: ‘Sir, rejoice with me, I have become God’, and 
e, with what we may think a commendable composure, replies: ‘God 
e praised for it. Now depart from the crowd and return to your 
litude: and if you become God again, I shall rejoice again with you.’ 
ut we must read this in connection with what follows, with the 
position of the ‘five deaths which men must die’, which tells us in 
many words that man cannot come to the Father except by the Son, 
d that any kind of ‘deification’ which he achieves is wrought by 
race and not by nature. Or, again, we may take the later passage in 
hich Katrei, worn out by her life of denial and affliction, seeks the 
onfessor’s guidance and is told that she should live at ease, denying 
er body nothing, caring only for herself: we expect Katrei to show 
dignation or bewilderment, but instead she tranquilly answers that 
e knows this counsel to be good, but that she knows her own way of 
ife to be for her still better. If we take the confessor’s words as teaching 
Mianichaean dualism, we shall be wrong: and Katrei, who knows 
hat there is nothing more in his words than a statement that all her 
roluntary works of mortification are in themselves no better than 
atural man’s self-indulgence, shows us that we are wrong. Sister 
<atrei cannot fail today to give to the uninitiated as great scandal as 
uch teachings gave six hundred years ago to those who believed, as 
fauler was later to say, that when Eckhart spoke of the things of 
ternity he was telling them of this present life; but all who are con- 
erned to know, not only what Eckhart said (and what his detractors 
hen and some of his later admirers have said that he said) but what he 
neant by his saying, will find this little work of great help. 


Er1Ic COLLEDGE 


[ue PRAYERS OF FATHER VINCENT McNas3, 0.P. Edited with a Fore- 
-word byFr Donald Proudman, 0.?. (Blackfriars Publications; 6s.6d.) 
Most of the prayers in this little collection were spontaneous out- 
ourings during retreats and sermons, and taken down by a reporter: 
hey are to be found scattered among Fr Vincent’s books. But besides 
hese extempore utterances he composed many prayers of set purpose 
nd put them down in writing. Only a fraction of these appear in this 
ook, and something much more substantial could have been made 
they had all been gathered together. The noble prayer on pages 49-50 
snot Fr Vincent’s. It was quoted by him in The Path of Prayer and he 
Ils how it was discovered among the papers of the young Prince 
mperial, the Empress Eugenie’s son, who was killedin actionin Zululand. 
The writing of prayers is a rare and difficult art. Many of Fr Vincent's » 
iends and admirers will be glad to have these written and spoken 
rayers which breathe the spirit of a man of prayer and are full of the 
oetry of a lovely character. ‘B.D: 
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STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF LAMENTATIONS. By Norman K. Gottw. 
(S.C.M. Press; 8s.) 

Lamentations, well known to Catholics from its use at Tenebrae 
is often considered an expression of tragic grief and nothing mon 
The present study brings out also its importance for Biblical theolog; 
Lamentations must be read in the light of its historical situation, tl 
destruction. of Jerusalem by the Babylonians. Its actual authorship 
less important: what matters is the light it sheds and the influence 
exerted on the Jews faced with the great disaster. It is no mere appenc 
age to Jeremiah’s prophecies, but has a place of its own. 

The book of Lamentations is remarkable for the artificiality of i: 
form, a series of acrostic poems, combined with the spontaneity of i: 
feeling. The alphabetical acrostics were less, Mr Gottwald thinks, a: 
aid to memory than symbolic of the completeness with which tk 
historical situation was envisaged: from Aleph to Tau; from A to Z 
as we should say; and this, not in one poem, but in five. The literar: 
category to which they belong is, of course, the lament; but not of 
single type. They are a mixture of the national lament, the individuz 
lament, and the dirge, reflecting the universality of the disaster. 

What is the attitude of Lamentations in face of national defeat an: 
destruction? First there is a realization, full and sincere, of sin ani 
divine punishment: a theology of doom, that is, of judgment. Th 
nation is at the nadir of misfortune. Clear in the writer’s mind wa 
the teaching of Deuteronomy, that obedience and prosperity, sin an 
temporal disaster, go hand in hand. Judah, then, has sinned; Yahweh 
her own God, has punished. Her misfortune is due, not to his impotence 
but to his justice. Suffering has led, not to the loss of faith, but t 
acknowledgment of sin. The message of the prophets is re-affirmed 
that God’s will is righteousness; religion and morality must be insepar 
able. 

This realization of God’s judgment is the ground of hope. The poe 
is no apocalyptic seer. There is no finely wrought description o 
future glory to set against present gloom. But because God is just, h 
can be implored; he has fully punished, therefore he will forgive 
Moreover, Yahweh loves his people; he does not afflict them ‘fron 
the heart’; his mercies are ‘new every morning’. And he is transcendent 
the Most High; good and evil fortunes are both from him; as hr 
has given punishment, so he can give repentance. It is this faith, thi 
submissiveness and hope in time of utmost disaster, so Mr Gottwal 
has shown, that gives its religious value to Lamentations; and thes 
the book was to hand on: to Judaism in the centuries to come, until 
we may add, they found full expression in Christ. 
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EXTRACTS 


OM BEDE GriFFITHS, who has often honoured the pages of this 
urnal with profoundly contemplative writing, some months ago 
eparted from Pluscarden in Scotland to make a contemplative 
enedictine foundation in India in North Bangalore. In The Common- 
eal (New York, $9.50 per annum) for October 21 he has published 
article that amounts to a statement of the ideals of his new founda- 
on. 
Throughout its history, India has been devoted above almost all 
peoples to the search for God. . . . The characteristic of this religion 
is that it has always ranked contemplation and the contemplative 
life as the supreme goal of human life. Some of the earliest Indian 
scriptures were the work of men who retired into the forest 
to live lives of solitude in meditation and asceticism. To this 
day it remains the ideal of Hindu religion that after passing through 
the two first stages of life, that of the student and the householder, 
a man should pass on to the higher stage of renunciation of the 
world and contemplation in preparation for death. A similar ideal 
of contemplation as the end of life was held among the ancient 
Greeks, but, for the Greek, contemplation always tended to centre 
on the nature of man and the universe. In India, on the other hand, 
contemplation has always been concerned not with man or nature, 
but with the ultimate reality, the true Self, which is the ground of 
all existence. 
father Griffiths goes on to say that in the West we have developed the 
cience of man and of the universe but lost the knowledge of God. 
And after showing the basis of Indian thought as intuitive and con- 
emplative, he relates this to the Platonic tradition of the West. 
fe continues: 
St Thomas’s conception of God is identical with that of the Eastern. 
tradition. In the question of the relation between the universe and 
God, St Thomas introduces an exact conception of creation which 
clarifies the Eastern tradition, but leaves it essentially unchanged. 
-And in the matter of the knowledge of God by contemplation, St 
Thomas clearly recognizes a mode of knowledge above reason and 
faith . . . an infused wisdom. 
Satholicism gives the precision which is lacking in the East, upholds 
't once the transcendence of God and his immanence in all creation, 
ind seals it with the doctrine of the Incarnation. We must therefore 
xplore this affinity between the East and the West. 
Then we should perhaps be able to lead the East to see that their 
own tradition is wonderfully fulfilled in Catholicism. . . . At the 
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same time we should find our own faith enriched and enlarged. . 
We have to revive the contemplative life among ourselves. 
But in India there has not been a contemplative community until noy 
and now is the time, for India’s independence has been marked by t} 
appointment of a Cardinal of its own and a growing hierarchy 
indigenous clergy. 
There is surely a great need for the foundation following the trac 
tional pattern of the monastic life, centred on the sacred litur 
and giving contemplation its place as the supreme object of life. . 
In the monastic life both work and study have their place. A monat 
tery must strive to be self-supporting; it will aim at having its ow 
farm and garden . . . at doing all necessary work for itself. But < 
this work will be kept strictly subordinate to the one object « 
contemplation and love of God. . . . In the same way a monaster 
will have its regular course of studies. These will be based on tk 
Scriptures and the Fathers. . . . But it will not neglect the study « 
philosophy and theology. | 
So Dom Bede outlines the ideal of his Indian monastery in which tk 
study of the Scriptures and St Thomas will go hand in hand with tk 
study of Eastern thought, all subjected to the life of contemplatior 
His foundation should surely flourish and attract many subjects bot 
from the East and the West. 


Cross Currents (quarterly, New York, $4.0 per annum) one of th 
liveliest of American Catholic periodicals, which culls the best fror 
European and American writings, has a stimulating autumn number i 
which St Thérése of Lisieux features. Friedrich Heer had contributed ai 
article summing up the recent disclosures about the saint in the Germar 
publication Hochland. This is here translated and reveals St Thérés 
as the tremendous and vigorous saint that she was. Here is a sample o 
the long article. 
Thérése’s ‘little way’ is a daring drawing within, a thing which th 
great mystics of the past millenia had gained through prayer, th 
development of God within man through man’s reception into th 
bosom of trinitarian Love, in the midst of our life, here and today 
. . . Thérése goes still further; she has the power to lift the world y 
into God. 
But there is no space here to cover the argument by which the autho 
supports his championing of St Thérése. 


In the September issue of the new Carmelite Review Spiritual Lif 
which also comes from the U.S.A. a contributor gives a useful summary 


of St Teresa’s (of Avila this time) method of prayer. And the whol 
issue is devoted to ‘Contemplation’. 


